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THE WORKSHOPS 


June 5-9. At Bible Institute, on Green Lake, near Ripon 
June 12-16. At Camp Manitou, on Long Lake, Chippewa Co. 


The two vocational Workshops planned for this summer are de- 
signed to meet the needs of two classes of librarians: first, those with 
no training or with limited experience who feel the need of some 
instruction in library techniques; and second, those librarians of 
longer experience who feel that they could profit by what has come to 
be called a “refresher” course in library practices. The subjects chosen 
for emphasis are Cataloging, Book Selection, and Children’s Work, 
with attention also to the important matter of Community Relations. 
One day at each camp has been set aside as Trustees’ Day, when top- 
ics of particular interest to library trustees and administrators will be 
considered. Location of the two Workshops in recreation areas adds a 
touch of vacation spirit to the program, at the same time that it pro- 
vides for concentrated attention on the problems at hand. We’ll work 
while we work and play while we play. The two localities were chosen 
with the idea of meeting the convenience of those from the two sec- 
tions of the state, Northwestern, and South and Eastern. The Bible 
Institute at Green Lake, which during the summer season houses a 
continuous series of conferences, provides quarters which seem per- 
fectly adapted to our needs. Camp Manitou in Chippewa County is the 
summer camp of the Eau Claire Y. M. C. A. A little less easily acces- 
sible, somewhat more wild and primitive in its surroundings, it may 
appeal to some for these very reasons. Either camp is open to any one 
in the state, regardless of point of residence. 
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SCHOOL AND LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS—I 


IS THE PARENTS’ SHELF ONE ANSWER? 


A joint committee of W. L. A. and 
W. E. A. on the Ohio plan, as described 
in the February BULLETIN, would be a 
move in the direction of better School 
and Library relationships. A definition 
of functions is much needed. But in the 
meantime, any public librarian troubled 
by a local situation might do well to count 
her blessings and reckon up the advan- 
tages that are on her side. On the one 
side, the big advantage is compulsory 
school attendance. The school has the 
child for 16 years of his life and for that 
period, through the school library, can 
expose him to books whether he will or 
no, while at the public library, attendance 
is wholly a matter of choice. But on the 
other hand, this period of school attend- 
ance comes to an abrupt end. School li- 
brary service is made up of continuous be- 
ginnings and endings. Public library serv- 
ice knows no such limits. It can continue 
on through life, and since C. W. Sumner 
wrote Books and Babies, we know that 
it may begin with birth, or through co- 
operation with the mother, before. Here 
is a point where the field is open, for 
as Mr. Sumner says, ‘“‘A very important 
part of the child’s training has been 
completed by the time he enters school.” 


Combine with this advantage, another 
which the library has, of greater infor- 
mality, and here is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. In the Youngstown Pub- 
lic Library it took the form of a Mothers’ 
Room. “For many years,” wrote Mr. Sum- 
ner, “the Children’s Room has been an 
established department of every public 
library. It is equipped with small tables 
and chairs and largely used by children 
of school age. Then why not a Mothers’ 
Room designed for the mother and child 
to help build a background of good books 
from babyhood?” 


Many other large libraries have fol- 


lowed in establishing Parents’ Rooms. . 


The South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 
has recently opened a Child-Study Room, 
“planned to meet the questions growing 


out of the problems faced by the family 
and the school in these war times.” 

In Wisconsin, Kenosha seems to have 
been the pioneer. A Parent’s Room has 
been a feature of the Boys and Girls 
Library for several years. Milwaukee is 
now preparing to open such a room, util- 
izing an alcove opening off the Chil- 
dren’s department, 

In the smaller library, the Mothers’ 
Room or the Parents’ Room can become 
the Parents’ Shelf. Or it may be a Cor- 
ner or an Alcove. But it can accomplish 
the same purpose. It can provide the 
same type of books as in Youngstown: 
“books on pre-natal care, infant care, 
child training and guidance . . . maga- 
zines of special interest to parents, and a 
wealth of pamphlet material. ... For 
the pre-school child the best of the old 
favorite stories as well as the new,... 
illustrated song books, books of finger 
plays, Mother Goose rhymes, Bible stories, 
and others of wide and varying interest.” 


In the Youngstown experiment much 
was made of atmosphere, with rugs and 
easy chairs and soft lights, and of in- 
formality. The Mothers’ Room was to be 
a place where mothers could come with 
their children, read stories to them if 
they wanted to, or talk over their prob- 
lems with the assistants or with one an- 
other. What the large library can ac- 
complish by the setting aside of a room 
might be arranged for in the small li- 
brary by designating a time of day. 

Our small libraries have already gone 
a long way in the direction of informal- 
ity. Easy chairs are finding their way 
into reading rooms. Why not make it 
known that in the less-busy hours of the 
library day, mothers with small children 
will be welcome to come in, select books 
to take home, talk over their problems, 
and talk out loud! After all, the hush- 
hush atmosphere that has prevailed in 
our libraries is an inheritance, isn’t it, 
from the scholarly conception of a refer- 
ence library where serious study shouldn’t 
be interfered with? There is no reason 
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why the practice should be continued in 
libraries performing a quite different 
function. Already the tradition is break- 
ing down, in many of our smaller li- 
braries especially. 

Among the libraries in the state that 
have been experimenting with a special 
shelf for Parents is the Waupun Public 
Library, which has made a specialty of 
books to read aloud to young children.* 
Here is a way to begin at the beginning 
which every library should be following. 
The practice of reading aloud in the fam- 
ily circle is good, both for the family and 
for the library. The habit of listening as 
well as reading is one for the library to 
encourage. Little children who come to 





* Wonewoc, Shawano and Wausau are others. 
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the library with their mothers to select 
the books to be read aloud will be estab- 
lishing the library habit early. Habits 
formed in early childhood are the ones 
that stick, and even if the school does 
take the child over later and absorb most 
of his time and interest for the next doz- 
en or so years, it may not be so much to 
worry about, after all. 

There was a scene in a recent chil- 
dren’s book in which a little boy struggles 
heroically to learn to print his name so 
that he may be permitted to draw out a 
library book. Humorous from one point 
of view, maybe; from another pathetic. 
Why didn’t the librarian call up his 
mother? In a library with a Parents’ 
Room—or Shelf—it need never have hap- 
pened!—M. K. R. 


COUNCIL ON BOOKS IN WARTIME 


The Council on Books in Wartime is an organization with a membership made up 
of booksellers, publishers, librarians, writers, and other people ‘nterested in making 
effective use of books as “weapons in the war of ideas”—the Cou_icil’s motto. It func- 
tions through a Board of Directors which determines its basic program, an Execu- 
tive Committee which is responsible for the execution of that program, and various 
committees working under the direction of the Executive Committee. The Council 
co-operates with the Book Division of the Office of War Information but is a volun- 
tary, unpaid, and extra-governmental organization. 

The Council believes that books are useful, necessary, and indispensable: 

(1) in influencing the thinking of the American people with regard to the major 
problems of the United Nations in connection with the war and the peace, and in 
clarifying our own weaknesses and improving the people’s understanding of our 
enemies as well as our friends; 

(2) in the maintenance of morale; 

(3) in supplying information that will be of use to the individual in connection 
with his particular part in the war effort. 

At the request of the W. L. A. Committee on Adult Education we are reprinting 
here the list of books recommended by the Council in 1943. 


Apamic, Louris. My native land: Yugo- Bates, H. E. There’s something in the 
slavia, 1983-43. Harper, $3.75. 1943 air. Knopf, $2. 1943 


AGAR, HERBERT. A time for greatness. 


B , JACK. Retreat with Sti 1 
Little, $2.50. 1942 ELDEN, K. Retreat with Stilwell 


Knopf, $3. 1943 

ANGEL, JOAN. Angel of the navy. Hast- 
ings House, $2. 1943 

ANGELL, NorRMAN. Let the people know. 
Viking, $2.50. 1942 


ASCOLI, MAx AND FEILER,. ARTHUR. Fas- 
cism for whom? Norton, $3. 1938 


Bett, F. J. Condition red. Longmans, 
$3.50. 1943 


BENNETT, LOWELL. Assignment to no- 
where: the battle for Tunisia. Van- 
guard, $2.75. 1943 
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BEURLING, G. F. AND ROBERTS, LESLIE. 
Malta spitfire. Farrar, $2.50. 1943 


BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM. Social insurance 
and allied services. Macmillan, $1. 1942 


Borcese, G. A. Goliath: the march of 
fascism. Viking, $3. 1937 


BoRKIN, JOSEPH AND WELSH, CHARLES. 
Germany’s master plan. Duell, $2.75. 
1943 


BRENNER, ANITA. The wind that swept 
Mexico. Harper, $3.75. 1943 


BrocaN, D. W. The English people. 
Knopf, $3. 1943 


Brown, CeciL. Suez to Singapore. Ran- 
dom House, $3. 1942 


Brown, J. M. To all hands—an amphibi- 
ous adventure. Whittlesey, $2.75. 1943 


Byas, HucH. Government by assassina- 
tion. Knopf, $3. 1942 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE. All night long. Du- 
ell, $2.50. 1942 


Camp, W. M. Retreat, Hell! Appleton- 
Century, $3. 1943 


CARLSON, J. R. Under cover: my four 
years in the Nazi underworld of Amer- 
ica. Dutton, $3.50. 1943 


CaRSE, RoBERT. There go the ships. Mor- 
row, $2. 1942 


CHASE, ALLAN. Falange: the Axis secret 
army in the Americas. Putnam, $3. 
1943 


CHILDERS, J. S. War eagles: the story of 
the Eagle squadron. Appleton-Century, 
$3.75. 1943 


CHURCHILL, W. S. The end of the begin- 
ning. Little, $3.50. 1943 


CoMMAGER, H. S. AND NEVINS, ALLAN. 
America: the story of a free people. 
Little, $3. 1942 


Crow, CARL, ED. Japan’s dream of world 
empire: the Tanaka memorial. Har- 
per, $1.25. 1942 


Curtz, Eve. Journey among warriors. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 1943 
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DICKINSON, C. E. AND SPARKES, BOYDEN. 
The flying guns. Scribner, $2. 1942 


Dopp, W. E. AND MARTHA, EDS. Ambassa- 
dor Dodd’s diary. Harcourt, $3.50. 1941 


DUELL, W. R. People under Hitler. Har- 
court, $1.89. 1942 


EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The Nazi state. 
Farrar, $2. 1943 


Fak, E. A. From Perry to Pearl Har- 
bor: the struggle for supremacy in 
the Pacific. Doubleday, $3. 1943 


Forp, Corey. Short cut to Tokyo. Scrib- 
ner, $1.75. 1943 


Forester, C. S. The ship. Little, $2.50. 
1943 


GORDON, MATTHEW. News is a weapon. 
Knopf, $2.50. 1942 


GREABNER, WALTER. Round trip to Rus- 
sia. Lippincott, $3. 1943 


GRAFTON, SAMUEL. An American diary. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 1943 


Gray, G. W. Science at war. Harper, $3. 
1943 


GREENBIE, SYDNEY. Asia unbound. Apple- 
ton, $3. 1943 


Grew, J. C. Report from Tokyo: a mes- 
sage to the American people. Simon 
and Schuster, $1.50. 1942 


HAMILTON, T. J. Appeasement’s child: 
the Franco regime in Spain. Knopf, $3. 
1943 


HANDLEMAN, Howarb. Bridge to victory: 
the story of the reconquest of the Aleu- 
tians. Random, $2. 1943 


HARGROVE, MARION. See here, Private 
Hargrove. Holt, $2. 1942 
HENDRICKSON, R. F. Food “Crisis.” 


Doubleday, $2.50. 1943 


HERMAN, FRED. Dynamite cargo. Van- 
guard, $2. 1943 


HERMANN, HAUPTMAN. The Luftwaffe: 
its rise and fall. Putnam, $3. 1943 
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Hinbus, Maurice. Mother Russia. Dou- 
bleday, $3. 1943 


Hopson, J. L. War in the sun. Dial, $3. 
1943 


Hynp, ALAN. Passport to treason: the 
inside story of spies in America. Mc- 
Bride, $3. 1943 


INGERSOLL, RALPH. The battle is the pay- 
off. Harcourt, $2. 1943 


IRWIN, Witt. What you should know 
about spies and saboteurs. Norton, 
$2.50. 1943 


JOHNSTON, STANLEY. Queen of the flat- 
tops. Dutton, $3. 1942 


KANToR, MAcKINLAY. Happy land. Cow- 
ard-McCann, $1.25. 1943 


KEENE, FRANCES, ED. Neither liberty nor 
bread: the meaning and tragedy of 
fascism. Harper, $3.50. 1940 


LaskI, H. J. Reflections on the revolution 
of our time. Viking, $3.50. 1943 


LAVINE, Haro.p. Fifth column in Amer- 
ica. Doubleday, $2.50. 1940 


Lawson, TepD. Thirty seconds over To- 
kyo. Random, $2. 1943 


Ler, CLARK. They call it Pacific. Viking, 
$3. 1943 


LE Sever, Larry. Twelve months that 
changed the world. Knopf, $3. 1943 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. U. S. foreign policy. 
Little, $1.50. 1943 


MacCormac, JoHN. This time for keeps. 
Viking, $2. 1943 


McWiuiaMs, CarEY. Brothers under the 
skin. Little, $3. 1943 


MAISEL, A. Q. Miracles of military medi- 
cine. Duell, $2.75. 1943 


Massock, R. G. Italy from within. Mac- 
millan, $3. 1943 


Mears, HELEN. Year of the wild boar; an 
American woman in Japan. Lippincott, 
$2.75. 1942 
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MENEFEE, S. C. Assignment: U. S. A. 
Reynal, $3. 1943 


Micuig, A. A. The air offensive against 
Germany. Holt, $2. 1943 


MIKLOS, JOSEPHINE VON. I took a war 
job. Simon and Schuster, $2. 1943 


MILLS, Margorig. Cooking on a ration. 
Houghton, $2. 1943 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS. H. M. Corvette. 
Lippincott, $1.75. 1943 


Mowrer, L. T. Riptide of aggression. 
Morrow, $2.50. 1942 


OECHSNER, FREDERICK. This is the en- 
emy. Little, $3. 1942 


PACKARD, REYNOLDS. Balcony empire: 
fascist Italy at war. Oxford, $3. 1942 


PapDEV, MICHAEL. Escape from the Bal- 
kans. Bobbs, $2.75. 1943 


Parris, J. A. JR. AND RUSSELL, NED. 
Springboard to Berlin. Crowell, $2.75. 
1943 


PoL, HEINz. The hidden enemy. Messner, 
$3. 1943 


PRATT, THEODORE. Mr. Winkle goes to 
war. Duell, $2. 1943 


PRIESTLEY, J. B. Daylight on Saturday. 
Harper, $2.50. 1943 


Py Le, ERNIE. Here is your war. Holt, $3. 
1943 


RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN. The march of 
fascism. Yale, $3. 1939 


REDMOND, JUANITA. I served on Bataan. 
Lippincott, $1.75. 1943 


REsTON, J. B. Prelude to victory. Knopf, 
$2. 1942 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Dress rehearsal; 
the story of Dieppe. Random, $2. 1943 


RuHopES, ANTHONY. Sword of bone. Har- 
court, $2.50. 1943 


RoBINSON, Pat. The fight for New Guin- 
ea. Random, $2. 1943. 
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Romuto, C. P. Mother America. Double- 
day, $2.50. 1943. 


St. Greorce, T. R. c/o Postmaster. Crow- 
ell, $2. 1943 


SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Italian fascist ac- 
tivities in the United States. American 
Council on Public Affairs, $.25. 1940 


SALVEMINI, GAETANO. What to do with 
Italy. Duell, $2.75. 1943 


SAUNDERS, H. S. Combined operations. 
Macmillan, $2. 1943 


SAYERS, MICHAEL AND KAHN, ALBERT. 
Sabotage; the secret war against 
America. Harper, $2.50. 1942 


Scumipt, C. T. The corporate state in 
action: Italy under fascism. Oxford, 
$2.25. 1939 


Scort, R. L. sr. God is my co-pilot. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 1943 


SEAGRAVE, G. S. Burma surgeon. Norton, 
$3. 1943 


SHALETT, SIDNEY. Old Nameless. Apple- 
ton-Century, $2. 1943 


SuHisBer, Etta. Paris underground. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 1943 


SILONE, IGNAzIO. Bread and wine. Har- 
per, $2.50. 1937 


SINGTON, DERRICK AND WEIDENFELD, AR- 
THUR. Goebbels experiment; a study of 
the Nazi propaganda machine. Yale, 
$3. 1943 


SMEDLEY, AGNES. Battle-hymn of China. 
Knopf, $3.50. 1943 


SmitH, H. K. Last train from Berlin. 
Knopf, $2.75. 1942 


Target: Germany, the Staff of the 8th 
Bomber Command, USAAF. Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50; pa. $1. 1943 


THOMPSON, DorotHy. Listen, Hans! 


Houghton, $2.50. 1942 


TIMPERLEY, H. J. Japan: a world prob- 
lem. John Day, $1.75. 1942 
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ToLiscHus, O. D. Tokyo record. Reynal, 
$3. 1943 


TREGASKIS, RICHARD. Guadalcanal diary. 
Random House, $2.50. 1943 


Van Ess, JOHN. Meet the Arab. John 
Day, $3. 1943 


VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE. The forgotten al- 
ly. Dial press, $2.75. 1943 


VOYETEKHOV, Boris. The last days of 
Sevastopol. Knopf, $2.50. 1943 


Wason, Betty. Miracle in Hellas. Mac- 
millan, $2.75. 1943 


WESTON, CHRISTINE. Indigo. Scribner, 


$2.50. 1943 


WHEELER, KEITH. The Pacific is my beat: 
with the Pacific fleet from Pearl Har- 
bor to Attu. Dutton, $3. 1943 


WHITAKER, J. T. We cannot escape his- 
tory. Macmillan, $2.75. 1943 


White, W. L. Queens die proudly. Har- 
court, $2.50. 1943 


Wuitr, W. L. They were expendable. 
Harcourt, $2. 1942 


WILLKIE, WENDELL. One world. Simon 
and Schuster, $2. 1943 


WoLFerT, IRA. The battle for the Solo- 
mons. Houghton, $2. 1943 


WorDELL, M. T. AND SEILER, EDWIN N. 
Wildcats over Casablanca. Little, $2.50. 
1943 


Work, ERNEST. Ethiopia, a pawn in 
European diplomacy. Macmillan, $2.50. 
1935 


WrisTon, H. M. Challenge to freedom. 
Harper, $2. 1943 


Younc, A. M. Rise of a pagan state: 
Japan’s religious background. Morrow, 
$1.50. 1939 


YounG, RoLanp. This is congress. Knopf, 
$2.75. 1943 


ZIEMER, G. A. Education for death: the 
making of the Nazi. Oxford, $2. 1941 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Discussion groups in Wisconsin libraries provide opportunity for “John Q. Pub- 
lic” to talk over those books he has been borrowing. And one group of librarians 
has been getting educated, too. Other librarians would like to read in the Bulletin 
about the activities of your library in this field. 


Milwaukee. “During February and 
March the library again had its popular 
Sunday afternoon Hobby Forums, with 
Mr. E. E. Seebach as master of cere- 
monies. Among the topics were Collect- 
ing miniatures, Firearms, and Bird Lore 
(with movie).” 


Richland Center. ‘A roundtable discus- 
sion on the question, ‘What about Ger- 
many after the war?’ was held at the 
public library Thursday evening, with 
Prin. Fred Holt of the high school act- 
ing as moderator. Speakers and phases 
of the question they discussed were: 
S. J. Hanson, attorney, social back- 
grounds; T. S. Beavin, pastor of the 
Methodist church, religion; J. C. Stoffel, 
principal of Richland county normal, 
education; J. M. Qualy, insurance agent, 
economics; and F. M. Brewer, attorney, 
political aspects. Others also voiced opin- 
ions. Myra Poorman, librarian, indicated 
that as a result of the interest shown and 
the success of the discussion, she may 
plan another roundtable next month.” 


Racine. “A series of seven film for- 
ums is being held at the Racine public 
library, from February 11 through May 
12. Theme of the first evening was 
‘South America,’ interpreted through two 
sound pictures, ‘Americans all’ and 
‘Roads south,’ and followed by a discus- 
sion period. Subjects of the other for- 
ums are: ‘The war effort,’ ‘Alaska,’ ‘In- 
dustrial relations,’ ‘Farm and city,’ ‘Tele- 
vision’ and ‘Gardening and canning.’ ” 

“A book and discussion group for 
adults, organized in January at the South 
Branch Library, will meet the last 
Thursday afternoon of each month and 
is open to any one in the community 
interested in books and reading. On Feb- 
ruary 24 the subject was ‘China.’ Mrs. 


J. F. Leuker reviewed ‘The promise,’ and 
Mrs. W. H. Robinson ‘The Soong Sis- 
ters.’ Members added comments on other 
books about China. An exhibit of Chinese 
articles was featured.” 

“Since the boys’ and girls’ room is not 
busy during the early afternoon hours 
on Thursday, it makes an ideal place for 
meeting. The staff cooperates by finding 
books for reviews, displaying material 
on the chosen subject (members read 
other books in order that they may par- 
ticipate in the discussion), and giving 
the necessary publicity. The attendance 
grew from ten at the first meeting to 
nineteen at the second meeting. It was 
surprising to discover how many folks 
are interested in spending an hour once 
each month discussing books in spite of 
the many duties every one has during 
wartime.” 


Madison. “Fifteen city librarians have 
just finished one of the oddest courses 
librarians have ever taken, a course in 
industrial terminology to enable them to 
give better service to patrons requesting 
technical books. Helen E. Farr, librarian, 
arranged with A. R. Graham, director 
of the Madison Vocational School, for a 
course of five sessions in industrial ter- 
minology on such subjects as die cast- 
ing, forging, welding, and factory in- 
spection, under the direction of Winfield 
Martin. A commentary on what they 
learned was expressed by one library 
patron: ‘You did a mighty fine job for 
me, and I got a raise on the basis of 
what I learned from the books you got 
me.’ ” 


Wartime restrictions notwithstanding, 
several Wisconsin libraries have made 
physical improvements during 1943, Is 
your library one of these? 
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Algoma. “We began the new year in 
our new quarters, opening January 3,” 
writes Mrs. Dorothy Ackerman, librar- 
ian of the Algoma Public Library. “With 
the exception of the blinds for the win- 
dows, which haven’t arrived, everything 
is completed and is very adequate and 
quite impressive for Algoma. Those who 
came up for the first time this week 
were very much surprised and full of 
praise. Our lights now shine out upon 
a main street, which, I expect, will bring 
in new patrons.” The Algoma Record- 
Herald of January 11 gives further de- 
tails: “Floor space approximately twice 
the size of the old cramped quarters, at 
least 200 more feet of bookshelf space, 
and abundance of natural lighting and 
sufficient fluorescent when artificial 
means of illumination are required, all 
important advantages that the new li- 
brary quarters above the city hall boast 
over the old, but there are many more 
that even the most casual library visitor 
will note. The second floor of the city 
hall building has been completely re- 
modeled.” 


Hartford. The public library has a new 
Neon sign in yellow over its door. “The 
movies and taverns all have Neon signs, 
why not the library?” a board member 
is quoted as saying. 


Manitowoc. A branch of the public li- 
brary has been opened in the commu- 
nity building at Custerdale, the defense 
housing project for shipyard workers 
and their families. Patrons comment on 
the cheerful atmosphere to which the use 
of color contributes. Furniture salvaged 
from the former children’s room in the 
main library was painted by the staff 
and janitor in cream color to match the 
woodwork and shelving, with decorations 
in Chinese red to match the floor, and 
desk and table tops in bright blue. 


Menasha. A number of improvements 
in the public library building are noted 
in the Menasha Record. “In the direc- 
tors’ room, walls were redecorated, floor 
sanded, and new rug, curtains and daven- 
port added. In the auditorium, fluores- 
cent lighting was installed. Hall and 
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staircase were completely redecorated. 
Minor improvements include bicycle 
racks, new fire extinguishers, electric 
wiring changes, and a first-aid cabinet.” 


Stoughton. “Extensive redecorating was 
done at the library during 1948. The 
walls of the main floor were repainted 
and the children’s room in the basement 
was entirely redecorated, including the 
addition of new curtains.” 


Sparta. “During 1943, fluorescent lights 
were installed in the stack room. Miss. 
Knudson stated that for the first time 
the library shelves are sufficiently light- 
ed. Bound magazines were transferred 
from reading room to basement, and sci- 
ence books moved to the reading room. 
The children’s room is being enlarged 
and remodeled.” 


Your friends in other Wisconsin li- 
braries would like to know about any 
changes on your staff. But the Bulletin 
cannot give them this information until 
you send it in. 


Beloit. Miss Nellie B. McAlpin, who 
has been librarian of the Beloit Public 
Library since 1912 has resigned because 
of ill health. Frances Clark, assistant li- 
brarian, has been appointed as her suc- 
cessor. 


Hortonville. Ruth Reineking, librarian 
of the public library for the past sixteen 
years, has resigned, to take effect in 
April. Mrs. Gertrude Diestler, who has 
been chairman of the library board, will 
succeed her. 


Manitowoc. Gertrude Schmeichel, for- 
merly children’s librarian at Two Rivers, 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
Manitowoc Public Library and is in 
charge of the children’s room during the 
absence of Martha Petty, now on leave. 


Mauston. Mrs. O. S. Loomis is now li- 
brarian of the public library. Mrs. Loo- 
mis has been interested in the library 
for several years as a trustee. 


Mondovi. Mrs. Margaret McLaughlin 
has been appointed librarian of the pub- 
lic library. 
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Mrs. C. C. Snoyenbos, president of the 
library board for many years, died sud- 
denly January 1. 


New London. Mrs. Clifton Fonstad re- 
turns as librarian while her husband is 
in the armed services. Mrs. Fonstad, as 
Grace Fleischauer, was librarian from 
1937 to 1939. 


Portage. Lura M. Runkel resigned Feb- 
ruary 15 to become reference librarian, 
School of Journalism Library, School of 
Commerce and University College of 
Northwestern University (Chicago cam- 
pus). Mrs. Ruth Port Swenson of Por- 
tage has been appointed her successor. 


Wausau. Charlotte Harnish, U. of Minn. 
741, recently of the University of Iowa 
Library staff, was appointed reference 
librarian upon the resignation of Mrs. 
Rebecca F. Conradson. 


Two large public libraries use the 
mimeographed one-sheet monthly news- 
letter to provide their readers with per- 
tinent library news items. Most others 
use the columns of the local newspapers 
for this purpose. Several use radio broad- 
casts. Other libraries may like to read 
about your publicity methods in the BuL- 
LETIN. 

Milwaukee. From the Public Library’s 
sprightly news sheet, the Milwaukee 
Reader: “A public library, to those folks 
who don’t use libraries, is a place where 
‘literature’ is the only merchandise. And 
by literature they usually mean books to 
be read when there is nothing better to 
do. Because of this mistaken notion held 
by too many, we were especially glad to 
see the library redefined in Allis Chal- 
mers’ Supercharger news, Jan. 7. The 
editor, in urging Allis workers to improve 
their educations, wrote, ‘If you can’t at- 
tend classes, use the public library. What 
a world of information and knowledge 
you can gain free, just for the asking. 
... It’s like fiddling while Rome burns to 
be wasting your time reading pretty liter- 
ary romances when the world is on fire 
with war.’ ”’ 

Racine. Racine, like Milwaukee, has a 
mimeographed monthly news sheet, Li- 
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brary News. Its January issue asks, “Do 
patients read?” and answers, “Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, our readers in the 
hospitals give a fair cross-section of 
America’s reading public. We have calls 
for light romance and westerns. Best 
sellers, as ‘The Robe’ go out constantly. 
Patients love little books as ‘Happy 
land,’ ‘Time between,’ and ‘Sophie Hal- 
enczik, American.’ Mystery books are 
in demand. And war books are always 
on the move—‘Guadalcanal diary,’ ‘I 
saw the fall of the Philippines,’ and 
‘They were expendable.’ All the nurses 
want to read ‘I served on Bataan.’ One 
patient, in the hospital three years, has 
given us much experience in reader’s ad- 
visory service. From westerns, he has 
now for some time been reading—and 
liking—biography, travel and history, 
the longer the better.” 


Janesville. A weekly radio program is 
proving successful, under direction of 
Josephine Austin, assistant in charge of 
publicity. 


Other libraries have received gifts. 


New Richmond. The Reverend Maitland 
Bartlett, who died recently in New York 
City provided for a bequest of $2,500 to 
the New Richmond Public Library in 
memory of his parents, Frank W. and 
Mary Bartlett.” 


Whitehall. A gift of $500 which has 
been received from a former resident, 
Mr. H. L. Ekern, is to be spent for 
books, writes Mrs. Clara Lieberg, librar- 
ian. Mr. Ekern, formerly attorney-gener- 
al of the state, who now lives in Madi- 
son, with law offices in Chicago, has 
never lost interest in the home-town li- 
brary. 


Fountain City. Miss Nellie P. Lees, li- 
brarian writes: “Our study clubs have 
made a scrap book of the Mississippi 
River, illustrated with camera pictures 
taken by a townsman, whose work was 
in the boat-yards, that is now ready to 
present to the library.” 


Now WuHat’s BEEN HAPPENING IN 
Your LIBRARY? 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Adler, Mortimer J. How to think about 
war and peace. 1944. 307p. Simon & 
S., $2.50. 172.4 


Mr. Adler of the University of Chicago and 
author of How to read a book, sees as the one 
cause of war the form of international anarchy 
represented by separate national sovereignties. 
The cure for this anarchy he sees in world gov- 
ernment. The long and closely reasoned argu- 
ment calls for concentrated reading. 


See Booklist 40:225 Mr, 1 '44. 


Davis, John Eisele. Principles and prac- 
tice of rehabilitation. 1943. 211p. il- 
lus. Barnes, $3. 132 or 616.8 


With the almost certain increased demand 
for rehabilitation workers, this is a book to take 
note of, although only the first chapter deals 
specifically with the effects of war. The ap- 
proach is through psychology and psychiatry, 
with additional chapters on Therapeutic objec- 
tives and results, Modern methods, and Handi- 
crafts. 


See Booklist 40:191 F. 1 ’44. 


Social Problems 


Klineberg, Otto, ed. Characteristics of 
the American negro, 1944. 409p. Har- 
per, $4. 826 


This is the final volume in the series of books 
on the American negro based on a study con- 
ducted by Gunnar Myrdal and financed by the 
Carnegie corporation. Several short monographs 
by authors who took part in the study make up 
its contents. See also the two-volume work by 
Myrdal below. 


See Booklist 40:227 Mr. 1 ‘44. 


Myrdal, Gunnar, and others. An Amer- 
ican dilemma; the negro problem and 
modern democracy. 1944. 2v. Harper, 
$7.50. 326 


These two volumes, issued as part of the 
series dealing with phases of the negro prob- 
lem, will be invaluable to any student of the 
subject. The author is a Swedish economist who 
could approach the prob'em with a detachment 
impossible to any American, The first volume 
covers political, economic and social conditions, 
the second, negro institutions and movements, 
with special reference to negro leadership. — 


See Booklist 40:227 Mr, 1 44. 


Pearson, Frank A. and Paarlberg, Don. 
Food. 1944. 239p. Knopf, $2.75. 338.1 


In a style that is brisk, sometimes lively, the 
authors discuss all phases of the food problem, 
in wartime and after. They are out of sympathy 
with much of the Administration program, de- 
flate some of the theories of the nutritionists, 
predict that our dietary habits will have to 
change (more grain, less meat), and hold that 
population and food supply always tend to be 
in adjustment. Important chapters are those 
dealing with Farm labor and machinery, Distri- 
bution, Prices, Black markets, and Administra- 
tion. 


Steele, Evelyn. Careers for girls in sci- 
ence and engineering. 1944. 189p. il- 
lus. Dutton, $2.50. 371.42 


The author 0. Wartime opportunities for wo- 
men (BULLETIN, O. '43) is more interested here 
in openings for postwar careers, although the 
immediate situation is not overlooked. Well il- 
lustrated. 


See Booklist 40 :191 F. 1 ’44. 


Useful Arts 


Read, Grantley Dick. Childbirth without 
fear, 1944. 259p. Harper, $2.75. 618 


The author is a London obstetrician who has 
made a special study of “the part played by 
the emotions in the natural function of repro- 
duction,” and over a period of years has put 
his theories into practice. Would be a good book 
to put into the hands of doctors and nurses, 
since it is a matter of re-education, in which 
they should take the lead. 


Crampton, C. Ward. Fighting fitness. 
1944, 251p. illus. Whittlesey house, 
$2. 613.7 


Intended as a preliminary training guide for 
young men going into military service. Pro- 
vides various tests and exercises and covers 
the preparation necessary for various forms 
of combat. 


See Booklist 40:226 Mr. 1 ’44. 


Miller, B. W., and others. Physical fit- 
ness for boys. 1944. 457p. illus. 
Barnes, $3. 613.71 


Book intended for the use of those in charge 
of physical training programs. Emphasis at the 
present time is on the need for fitness; at the 
same time the ranks of available physical educa- 
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tion teachers are being depleted. The authors, 
three members of the Indiana University facul- 
ty, have prepared the book with this situation 
in mind. 


See Booklist 40:227 Mr. 1 44. 


Rinde, Charles A. Electricity and its ap- 
plication to civilian and military life. 
19438. 466p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 

621.8 


From the preface: “This book is organized 
around the War Department’s outline Funda- 
mentais of electricity (PIT-101), but the out- 
line has not been followed slavishly. ...A 
central theme unifies the book: the control of 
electrons.” Double-column page; clear type; fre- 
quent illustrations and diagrams. 


See Booklist 40:208 F. 15 ’44, 


Stewart, Isabel Maitland. The education 
of nurses; historical foundations and 
modern trends. 19438. 399p. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 610.07 


A book for the shelves of medium and larger 
libraries, where there would be calls for such 
information by prospective nurses or for those 
either in training or in service. Recommended 
by the department of Nursing Education in the 
State Board of Health. 


Stout, William B. and Reck, Franklin M. 
Tomorrow we fly. 1943. 160p. illus. 
Crowell, $2. 629.138 


A preview of aviation after the war, as fore- 
seen by William B. Stout, inventor, now with 
Vultee Aircraft, in collaboration with Mr. Reck, 
well-known writer on technical subjects. 


See Booklist 44:192 F. 1 44. 
Literature 


Miller, Mary Britton. The crucifixion. 
1944, 27p. Scribner, $1.75. 811 or 821 


A long poem in which the present grief and 
tragedy of the world is blended with the tradi- 
tional story of the crucifixion, concluding with 
two short, and moving, poems for Easter. 


History and Travel 


Adams, James Truslow, ed. Album of 
American history. 1944. 411p. illus. 
Scribner, $7.50. 973 or 917.3 
Although complete in itself, this volume, cov- 


ering the colonial period to the end of the 
revolution, is the first of several projected vol- 
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umes planned as a complete pictorial history of 
our country. Will be valuable for reference, 
especially in work with schools, its illustrative 
material consisting of reproduction of pictures 
made at the time, and of photographs of build- 
ings and articles then in use. In size and format 
similar to the Dictionary of American biography 
and Dictionary of American history, which it 
is intended to supplement, 


Adams, Nicholson B. The heritage of 
Spain. 1943. 331p. illus. Holt, $4. 
914.6 


Subtitled, An introduction to Spanish civiliza- 
tion, this book is devoted to Spanish history, 
culture and art, with special emphasis on Span- 
ish literature. Written in easy informal style, 
richly illustrated, and provided with bibliog- 
raphies. Set in clear, readable type. 


Bain, Leslie B. Chaos or peace. 1944. 
150p. Mill, $2. 940.58 


The author looks frankly at the situation 
which exists in Europe, with its medley of con- 
flicting factions, and points out the tremend- 
ous responsibility which will rest on the allied 
military government in making a choice between 
them. He goes on to discuss Plans and plan- 
ners, The problem of boundaries, Toward a new 
economy, After imperialism—what? Post-war 
fascism, chaos or peace? 


See Booklist 44:209 F. 15 ’44. 


Bonsal, Stephen. Unfinished business. 
1944. 3138p. Doubleday, $3. 940.814 


During the peace conference in Paris in 1919 
the author acted as confidential aide to Colonel 
House, as well as interpreter for both House 
and President Wilson. At the end of each day 
he made it a practice to write a very full ac- 
count of all that had occurred, including private 
conversations with his chiefs and others. This 
diary, now published for the first time, will un- 
doubtedly be one of the valued sources to ve 
consulted in any study of the conference and of 
the League of Nations, Right now has a special 
interest in connection with the more free inter- 
pretation by Burlingame and Stevens below. 


See Booklist 40 :226 Mr, 1 ’44. 


Burlingame, Roger and Stevens, Alden. 
Victory without peace. 1944. 335p. 
Harcourt, $2.75. 940.314 


Events in América and Europe from 1917 to 
the final rejection by the Senate of Wilson’s 
plan for a League of Nations are presented in 
dramatic and rapid-fire form. Notes give the 
documentation for each chapter and there is an 
extensive bibliography. Authors are strongly 
pro-League, making Senator Lodge the villain 
of the defeat. 
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Cianfarra, Camille. The Vatican and the 
war. 1944. 344p. Dutton, $3. 940.53 


The author, who was New York Times cor- 
respondent in Rome from 1935 to 1942, begins 
his story with the death of Pope Pius XI and 
the election of Cardinal Pacelli as his succes- 
sor. As the title suggests, he is concerned chief- 
ly with political issues, more particularly with 
the attitude of the Vatican toward the fascist 
dictators. In addition, he gives his personal im- 
pressions of Pope Pius XII and throws light on 
Italian affairs in the last years of Mussolini’s 
regime. A Catholic book club selection. Normal 
format with good reading type. 


Hoyland, John S. Indian crisis. 1943. 
193p. Macmillan, $2. 915.4 


Written by an Englishman who spent 15 
years in India as teacher and religious worker, 
this book would be an excellent one to give to 
a reader seeking information on any special 
phase of India’s problem. The chapters are short ; 
each deals with a specific subject, such as Na- 
ture in India, History of India, The Indian 
village, The caste system, Famine, The National 
congress, The Indian states, Hinduism, Islam, 
and Gandhi. At the same time, based on per- 
sonal experience, the book is readable. Repre- 
sents the liberal British attitude. 


Lord, Clifford L. and Lord, Elizabeth H. 
Historical atlas of the United States. 
1944. 2538p. Holt, $3.50. 911 


Historical atlas in which major political, so- 
cial and economic developments in the United 
States are presented in a series of over 300 
maps. Intended for the student of American 
history, in either high school or college, and 
should be very useful for that purpose. The out- 
standing characteristic of the maps is their 
simplicity, and the arrangement in sequences 
which make it easily possible to follow the 
progress, for instance, of such movements as 
the abolition of slavery, or prohibition, or de- 
velopment of highways, or compulsory school 
attendance. 


Schultz, Sigrid. Germany will try it 
again. 1944. 238p. Reynal, $2.50. 
943.08 


A Norwegian American correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, in Berlin from 1919-1941, 
sounds a forceful warning that Nazism has in- 
herited Pan-Germanism .. . and under new 
leadership is preparing now for another war. 
Though most of her book is neither new nor too 
well organized, she contributes some interesting 
material, especially on the reasons for German 
invasion of Russia.”—Booklist. © 


See Booklist 40:210 F. 15 '44. 
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Stettinius, Edward R., jr. Lend-lease, 
weapon for victory. 1944. 358p. illus. 
Macmillan, $3. 940.53 


A book in which the former administrator of 
the Lend-lease program undertakes to tell the 
American people “how it came into being, what 
it is, and how it works.’”’ Very fully illustrated, 
with maps and diagrams as well as photographs, 
all of which contribute to the story. 


Biography 


De Jong, David Cornell. With a Dutch 
accent. 1944, 8306p. Harper, $2.75. 921 


When he was around 13 the author, with his 
brothers and parents, left their native Holland 
in Europe to come to America to make a home 
in Holland, Michigan, In this book he writes 
pleasantly, and with humor, first of his mem- 
ories of the old land and then of adjustments 
to American ways and of the process of becom- 
ing an American. The stern religious atmosphere 
in which he grew up and the extent to which 
he was isolated from any real contacts wifh 
American life for his first years in the country 
are impressions that stand out, 


Meserve, Frederick Hill and Sandburg, 
Carl. The photographs of Abraham 
Lincoln. 1944. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 

921 


Mr. Meserve is the recognized authority on 
the subject of Lincoln photographs. The 120 
portraits—all that are known to be in existence 
—are reproduced here from his collection. Carl 
Sandburg contributes a characteristic essay on 
The face of Lincoln, and a sketch of the col- 
lector of the photographs. Further notes on the 
pictures by Mr. Meserve himself complete the 
text. Should be added to the Lincoln shelf of 
medium and larger libraries. 


Rothery, Agnes. A fitting habitation. 
1944, 244p. Dodd, $2.75. 921 


First a studio apartment in a backyard in 
Hartford ; next a gardener’s cottage on a landed 
estate; and then from an Adirondack farm 
house to ex-slave quarters on the University of 
Virginia campus—these were some of the places 
which the author and her husband called home 
before they came to build their own house. In 
between, there were the run-away trips to for- 
eign countries which have been the basis for 
the author’s travel books, but these are sketched 
in lightly. The emphasis of the book is on do- 
mesticity, and its charm is in its picture of 
gracious living under any and all conditions. 


Sackville-West, V. The eagle and the 


dove. 1944. 175p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
921 or 920 
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A distinguished English novelist tells the 
stories of two saints of the Catholic church, 
Saint Teresa of Avila, of the 16th century, and 
Saint Therese of Lisieux, of the 19th. Written 
in beautiful prose style, although the close 
printing of the war-format detracts from the 
initial appeal. 


Fiction 


Dickens, Monica. Edward’s fancy. 1944. 
2838p. Harper, $2.50. 


Novel of wartime England, its background an 
airplane factory, its chief characters the girls 
who work in one of the departments, and Ed- 
ward, their supervisor. Edward, who keeps rab- 
bits in his back yard and is something of a 
rabbity person himself, is in terror of the girls 
when first put in charge, but gradually he gains 
confidence and wins the girls’ liking as well. 
The interest of the story is in the private lives 
of the varied characters and in the glimpses it 
gives into different levels of English society. 
Told with the humorous and affectionate atti- 
tude toward humble characters so common in 
English novels since the days of the author’s 
great grandfather. War format with closely 
printed page. 


Doner, Mary Frances. O distant star. 
1944. 3801p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


As a seamstress working in one of the aristo- 
cratic houses on Beacon Hill, little Irish Delia 
Cleaves wins the friendship of Mildred Atter- 
bury, daughter of the house, on whose trousseau 
she is sewing. This friendship is one of the 
themes running through this novel, with its 
scenes about equally divided between Boston 
and northern Michigan. Mildred is marrying 
without love to please her family. Delia, at- 
tracted by the charms of Mildred’s cousin 
Richard, has dreams for a time of romantic 
happiness. Instead she marries her faithful lov- 
er, Dermot Reagan, and goes with him to the 
Michigan mining country. Here the lives of the 
four principal characters again intermingle, but 
without coming to any definite conclusion, leav- 
ing Delia at the end with a sense of mistakes 
made and opportunties missed. 


Foster, Elizabeth. Dirigo point. 1944. 
214p. Houghton, $2. 


A double love story, involving both a mother 
and daughter, the early divorce of the mother 
casting a shadow over the daughter’s love for 
the son of the “other woman.” Scenes in a 
Maine fishing camp where most of the action 
takes place are sensitively described and the 
story is well told, although it may be found too 
sophisticated for some libraries. 


French, Maida Parlow. Boughs bend 
over. 1944, 246p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
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The rediscovery of the American Loyalists of 
the Revolution has given the novelists a new 
theme. In this latest book on the subject we 
follow one such band of exiles into the Canadian 
wilderness, where they must clear the forests 
and build themselves homes while waiting for 
the expected compensation from England. As a 
novel, has much in common with other stories 
of American pioneering, with characters who 
react to the situation according to their in- 
dividuai natures, 


Havil, Edward. The low road. 1944. 
227p. Harper, $2.50. 


Simple, uneventful story oi a winter in a 
northern New York neighborhood where a young 
writer, Clay Treman, his wife Karen, and their 
son Peter, born during the course of the story, 
are making a home. Reads like autobiography, 
for the author and his family live in just such 
a cabin as the one described. For readers of 
quiet tastes. 

Hayes, Marjorie. Homer’s hill. 1944. 


224p. Lippincott, $2. 


The events of a New Hampshire wartime sum- 
mer as recorded in diary form make pleasant 
light reading, somewhat in the vein of Dorothy 
Blake’s It’s all in the family. The diarist is a 
Boston high school librarian who takes a sum- 
mer job as housekeeper and companion to two 
adolescent girls. Everyday matters, complicated 
by ration points and shortage of gas, with oc- 
casional interspersions of poetry, and comments 
on books and current affairs, combine with the 
slight but satisfactory plot interest to make it 
just the book to recommend to special readers, 


Hill, Ernestine. My love must wait. 1944. 
401p. Doubleday, $2.75. 


Historical novel built around the character of 
one of the heroes of Australian discovery and 
exploration. Matthew Flinders was an English 
boy who early felt the call of the sea and of 
far strange places. His first voyage to the Paci- 
fic was under Captain Bligh of Bounty fame. 
He gave the continent its name and charted 
some two-thirds of its coast line. Personal life 
was sacrificed to his career and his life ended 
in tragedy after six years’ imprisonment, on a 
false charge of espionage. Interesting material 
which it might have been better to treat as 
straight biography. 


See Booklist, 40:235 Mr. 1 44. 


Jennings, John. The shadow and the 
glory. 1944. 383p. Reynal, $2.75. 


Historical novel in which characters from 
the author’s two previous books re-appear. The 
central figure is Davy Ferguson, 16 year old 
son of James Ferguson of Neat to Valour, who 
joins the continental army in a spirit of ad- 
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venture. The time period is from 1774 through 
the battle of Bennington. , 


See Booklist 40:183 Ja. 15 '44, 


Kelland, Clarence Buddington. Heart on 
her sleeve. 1944. 245p. Harper, $2.50. 


A New England plywood mill in war time is 
the scene of a novel of fast moving plot by 
this experienced story teller. Appeared as a 
serial in Saturday Evening Post. 


Morris, I. V. Liberty street. 1944. 279p. 
Harper, $2.50. 


A group of refugees waiting in a Central 
American port for the visas which will admit 
them to the United States are the characters 
in this novel. Opposed to them is Winthrop 
Harrington, old-type diplomat, whose cold, un- 
sympathetic nature and devotion to official red 
tape keep them from their promised land. Sym- 
bolic of the whole tragic situation is the Ar- 
menian, Nestor Kerjanian, who for 25 years has 
been trying to get to America to join his 
brother at 399 Liberty street, Brooklyn. A beau- 
tiful Austrian girl and a younger member of 
the diplomatic staff are other actors in the 
drama. Well told and holds interest, although 
sometimes the characters, particularly Harring- 
ton and Kerjanian, seem to be symbols rather 
than real people. 


Raine, William McLeod. Courage stout. 
1944. 2387p. Houghton, $2. 


Rustlers, nesters and cattlemen are all in- 
volved in the plot of this story, with cynical, 
debonair Neal MacGowan, who can see that 
there is more than one side to the situation, 
holding the balance. The characters are more 
life-like than in most books of the kind and the 
story isn’t entirely dependent on gunfire for its 
interest. A good western. 


Smith, Lillian. Strange fruit. 1944. 371p. 
Reynal, $2.75. 


Strong and impressive novel of the race prob- 
jem in the south by a southern writer. All as- 
pects of the strange relationship, as they affect 
both colored and white, are drawn into the 
story, which moves steadily forward to in- 
evitable tragedy. Written with a frankness 
which may not pass the censorship in conserva- 
tive communities, but decidedly worth while. 


Stuart, Jesse. Mongrel mettle. 1944. 


201p. Dutton, $2.50. 


On the surface, this is a dog story, told in 
the first person by a mongrel with a tendency 
toward running away, finding new masters, and 
seeking new experiences. Under the surface it 
may be something else, allegory or social satire. 
It is hard to say. May be liked best by those 
who take it just as a dog story. 
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Taber, Gladys. Nurse in blue. 1943. 250p. 
Macrae, $2. 


The author used to live in Appleton and, like 
most of her books, this one has a slight Wiscon- 
sin background. The heroine, who comes from 
“Winnebago,” Wis., is a navy nurse in the hos- 
pital in the Brooklyn Navy yard, and while 
most of the story deals with her efforts to de- 
cide which man she should marry, it gives also 
a good picture of life in a hospital where tor- 
pedoed crews are brought in. Not necessary, but 
will add to the list of novels on a topic now 
in demand. 


Thorpe, Beatrice. Reunion on Strawberry 
hill. 1944. 3803p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Strawberry Hill, in southwestern Washington, 
is the spot where Pa and Ma Lengaard, after 
a wandering life, have settled down to make a 
home. It is here that the six Lengaard children, 
summoned by Amylea, who feels that something 
should be done about the old folks, come to- 
gether for a family reunion. It proves to be a 
decisive week in the lives of each of them. 
Birth and death enter the house, and more 
than one critical situation is resolved. The story 
is well handled, the author revealing a marked 
talent both in creating atmosphere and project- 
ing character. Will be liked especially by dis- 
criminating readers, although it has general 
popular appeal as well. 


Children’s Books 


Friskey, Margaret. The house that ran 
away. 1943. 32p. illus. Albert Whit- 
man, $1. 


“Written in the vocabulary of a pre-school 
child,” the story is one full of surprises and 
interests for those beginning to read. The illus- 
trations are full of action, teliing the story of 
the little house which Peter, Patsy and Little 
Bill wanted; how they built it, and the part 
played by a friendly goat.—W. L. D. 


Gibson, Katharine. Bow bells. 1943. 


125p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


The story of Dick Whittington and of how 
he became Lord-Mayor of London is delight- 
fully told in this book. The beils of Bow church 
in London which called to Dick have now been 
silenced through the present war’s devastation. 
In light of this an incident in the story, wheth- 
er real or imaginary, has a particular appeal. 
Dick says, “I wonder in times to come will Bow 
bells always ring?” To which his friend replies, 
“Bow bells will always ring. Bow bells be the 
voice of London. ... they'll ring on and on 
as long as free men have memory left to listen 
with.” Vera Bock’s illustrations have caught 
the vigor and humor of the narrative.—W. L. D. 


April, 1944 


Justus, May. Jerry Jake carries on. 1943. 
64p. illus. Albert Whitman, $1.50. 


Where the author’s Step Aiong and Jerry 
Jake has been well received, this book will be 
welcome. Many of the same mountaineer char- 
acters are in this second story: Snatch-and- 
Grab, the dog; Step Along, the peddler; and 
Miss Judy, the teacher. Jerry Jake himself is 
a little older and shows that he is equal to 
taking over responsibilities when Grandpappy 
Huckaby is away for several weeks, at work 
in Far Beyant, Even though the language is 
that of southern mountain folk, this does not 
interfere with the reading interest. Warmth and 
sincerity mark the story and the pictures add 
to its liveliness, Grades 4-7.—W. L. D. 


Kyle, Elisabeth. Disappearing island. 
1944, 2138p. Houghton, $2. 


Peter and Margot, brother and sister from 
London spending the summer in Scotland, hear 
stories of the half mythical island far out to 
the westward which sometimes can be seen 
quite plainly and, again, isn’t there at all. One 
of the most exciting of their summer’s adven- 
tures has to do with this island and with the 
return of a little lost boy to his mother. In 
spite of its dramatic content, the story, being 
English, moves in a leisurely manner which may 
perhaps limit its interest to the better readers 
of about 6th grade level. Would make good 
reading aloud. 


Lang, Don. On the dark of the moon. 
1944, 234p. illus. Oxford, $2. 


Although it is rather awkwardly put togeth- 
er, this story of a negro boy and two tame 
raccoons will have an appeal for boys who are 
fond of animal pets. Told naturally, without 
dialect, and with no undue emphasis on race. 


See Booklist 44:151 D. 15 4s. 


Lewiton, Mina. John Philip Sousa, the 
march king. 1944. 60p. illus. Didier, 
bds. $1.50. 921 or 780.8 


John Philip Sousa is a good subject for ju- 
venile biography, and boys especially will like 
this book with its lively and colorful illustra- 
tions. For 5th grade and up. 


McCracken, Harold. The biggest bear on 
earth. 19438. 114p. illus. Stokes, $2. 
591.5 


The biggest bear on earth is the Alaska 
brown bear, twice the size of a grizzly and four 
times the size of the American black bear. His 
story is told here in a manner similar to the 
author’s Last of the sea otters, with pictures 
by Paul Bransom. 


See Booklist 40:168 Ja. 1 °44. 
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Michel, Gladys Turley. When we grow 
up. 1943. 32p. illus. Albert Whitman, 
$1. 


This book is described as “an elementary vo- 
cational guidance book.” In plan and form the 
book seems for younger children, and yet some 
of the activities, such as newspaper reporting, 
secretarial work, etc., are hardly within the ex- 
perience or interest of a child, But since 30 dif- 
ferent professions are represented, many that 
the children already act out in their play, there 
may be enough to satisfy their interests and, 
for some, horizons will be widened. The pictures, 
one to a page, with a brief explanatory para- 
graph are excellent in color and in clearness. 
In every case they represent children playing 
the parts.—W. L. D. 


Rifkin, Lillian. When I grow up I’ll be a 
farmer. 1944, unp. illus. Lothrop, $1. 
681.1 


Photographic picture book similar to others 
already published on nursing, flying, and other 
subjects. The pictures, as pictures, are good. 
Children, to whom farm activities are always 
of interest, will enjoy looking at them, al- 
though the sequence seems to have no particular 
logic, either of season or of region, and a sharp 
eye will note occasional inconsistencies. 


Sewell, Helen. Birthdays for Robin. 
1943. unp. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


When Robin was three he said he wanted a 
dog. It was the same on his next birthday. Moth- 
er, Aunty, Daddy all tried to make him forget, 
and gave him a teddy bear, a stuffed rabbit, 
a toy elephant, a pony, a cat, and goats, but 
never a dog. Finally on his fitth birthday they 
gave him what he most wanted. Young children 
will enjoy the story and the pictures.—W. L. D. 


Tousey, Sanford. Little Bear’s pinto 
pony. 1944. 32p. illus. Albert Whit- 
man, $1. 


Friendship between a white boy and an In- 
dian of his own age is the basis of this story 
of. the western plains. Somewhat artificial in 
its plot, but with its bright pictures and simple 
text will attract boy readers of 4th grade and 
up. 


Young People’s Shelf 


Allen, Adam. Water to burn. 1943. 271p. 
illus. Lippincott, $2. 


One of this author’s characteristic stories for 
boys, combining a country-life background with 
some technical problem, in this case the build- 
ing of a dam. Opposition from a neighboring 
sarmer and problems in character adjustment 
add to the plot. 
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Ayling, Keith. Semper fidelis: the U. S. 
Marines in action. 1948. 194p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 940.53 


A brief history of the Marine Corps with ac- 
counts of exploits at Guadalcanal and elsewhere, 
some told in the men’s own words, 


See Booklist 40:116 D. 1 '43. 


Fargo, Lucile F. Prairie chautauqua. 

1943. 254p. Dodd, $2. 

Three-weeks camping at one of the popular 
“chautauquas” of the '90’s is the basis of this 
story for older girls. Follows the author's 
Prairie girl and may be liked by those who read 
that story, although on the whole, it is the 
type of reminiscent book which appeals to adults 
more than to young people. 


Knight, Ruth Adams. Valiant comrades; 
a story of dogs in war. 1944. 238p. 
Doubleday, $2. 

This account in story form of the training 


and use of dogs in war is the March choice of 
the Junior Literary Guild for oider boys. 


See Booklist 40:151 D. 15 ’48. 


Other books on the same theme are: 


Cavanagh, Frances and Weir, Ruth C. 
Private Pepper of Dogs for defense. 
1943. 32p. A. Whitman, $1.20. 


Downey, Farifax. Dog of war. 1943. 
1538p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


Watson, Helen Orr. Trooper: U. S. army 
dog. 19438. 1783p. Houghton, $2. 


McDonald, Lucile Saunders. Bering’s pot- 
latch. 1944. 2382p. illus. Oxford, $2.50. 


This is the second book to appear this season 
on the expedition of Vitus Bering to the un- 
known sea and strait which now bear his name. 
The hero of the story here is young Andreas 
Levedeff, a sixteen year old hunter who accom- 
panied Dr. Steller, scientist with the expedi- 
tion, and the chief difference between this book 
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and the one by Cornelia Goodhue (see adult 
list in March BULLETIN) is that Steller, who 
was pretty much of a villain in that book, is 
shown in more favorable light here. That point 
aside, this account makes an excellent adven- 
ture narrative for older boys. 


Mathiews, Franklin K., ed. Boy Scouts’ 
year book; stories of adventurous fli- 
ers. 1943. 250p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 


Of the stories in this book the compiler says, 
“while some of the gallant exploits of fliers in 
the present tragic war are included, the accent 
of the book is not on war but on the enthralling 
experiences of adventurous fliers.” Of sure ap- 
peal to boys from the 6th grade up. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. Trappers’ trail. 
1943. 226p. Holt, $2. 


The journey overland from the Mississippi to 
California which young Jed Bent takes in com- 
pany with Tom Chad, mountain man, in the 
hope of finding a brother who had been taken 
prisoner by the Spanish, serves to give an ex- 
cellent picture of the old Santa Fe trail and its 
hazards. The atmosphere and spirit of the old 
free west is well suggested and, although there 
is continuous action, the story is one of interest 
for this background rather than for plot devel- 
opment. 


Sasse, Alma Benecke. Terry Carvel’s 
theater caravan. 1943. 2388p. Double- 
day, $2. 


A career in community dramatics rather than 
a glamorous success on the professional stage is 
the substance of this book for older girls. Some- 
what stilted as a story, but its treatment of the 
problems of play production, and, in contrast, 
those of radio, has an authentic ring. An earlier 
Junior Guild book. 


Swarthout, Gladys. Come soon, tomor- 
row. 1943. 278p. Dodd, $2. 


Using a fictional character as heroine, the 
author tells a story which follows her own de- 
velopment as a singer, up to the time of her 
first appearance at the Metropolitan. Will be 
of especial interest to girls of musical tastes 
and ambition; less so to others as a story. 








